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North Says ‘We've Got Enough!’ 


A Federal Case, Yet-- 





Judges 
Stop 
CRC 


. A Federal Court in Louisiana has | 
ruled that Southern white folks have | 
“civil rights,” ‘oo. 

- . A special three-judge Federal Court 
ruled in Shreveport, La., Oct. 7 that 
the Federal Civil Rights Commission 
could not force Louisiana voter regis- 
trars to testify without first advising | 
them of charges against them. 

The court granted Louisiana a 
permanent injunction to stop Civil 
Rights Commission hearings against 
the registrars, after the state had 
accused the Commission of taking 
part in blind accusations against 

i registrars in voting com- 
plaints filed by Negroes. 

The state asked that the Federal 
Civil Rights Act be struck down on 

unds that it denied a person's 

asic right to know his accuser and 





Warren's Law vs. Nature's Law 


to have a chance,to defend himself.| + 


The Commission was attempting to 
probe voting complaints 


s against 17 parish registrars at | 
Se tims of the ruling. 
The day before the CRC hearing 
was scheduled to open, Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Ben C. Dawkins granted 
a temporary injunction against the | 
commission and set up the 3-judge | 
panel that culminated in the perma- | 
nent injunction blocking the hearing. | 

Federal District Judge Edwin F. | 
Hunter concurred in the opinion. Cir- | 
cuit Judge John Minor Wisdom—an | 
Eisenhower appointee—dissented. } 

Hunter and Dawkins wrote that} 
“There is nothing in the Act which | 
expressly authorizes or permits the | 
Civil Rights Commission’s refusal to 
inform persons under investigation for | 
teninal conduct of, the charges 
against them . . . and there is nothing 
in the Act authorizing the Commis- 
sion to deprive these persons of the 
right to be confronted by witnesses 
and to allow these persons cross-ex- 
amination.” 

The Federal Government had 
claimed there was no point in telling 
tegistrars what they did because they 
are registrars and should know what 
they did. 

The opinion said this “assumed 
registrars’ guilt, an assumption 
which itself does violence to the 
American concept of justice—that 
persons accused of crimes are 
‘presumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty by competent evi- 
dence.” 


Judge Hunter said in his opinion 
that “The procedure and the rules 
of the Commission in the particulars 
heretofore discussed are ultra vires 
(beyond the jurisdiction conferred by 
law) and threatened the registrars 
‘with immediate and irreparable dam- 


“And believing further that the in- 
terest of the Government, the public 
and the Commission are best served 
by the holding of a full and fair hear- 
ing wherein all aecused of crimes are 
Ziven the fair chance to develop all 
of the facts, we have but one course 
to take—that is to dismiss the Gov-| 
érnment’s motion for summary judg- 
Ment and grant the prayer for an in- 
junction. . .” 

Attorney General Jack Gremillion 
- said the opinion is a Louisiana vic- 
tory in the fight against an “on- 
Tushing tide of Federal encroach- 
ment ‘of States’ Rights and the 
constitutional rights of our citizens.” 
e Commission announced one 
Week later that it has suspended all 
Public hearings pending an appeal 
the case to the U. S. Supreme 
rt. Chairman John Hannah said 
the CRC “would handcuffed” if 
it must follow the elementary legal 
mectce of allowing accused persons 
fo confront their accusers. 
" Hannah also said the CRC plans 
expand its investigations to include 
es (The ones who ruled against 
them?—Ed.) and employment. 
' In a separate action, a Louisiana 
‘Bate court in Baton Rouge ordered 
the NAACP not to meet in a sched- 
Oct. 10 meeting at Shreveport. 
_ The Court said that the NAACP 
Id not meet within the state until 
had complied with Louisiana law 
and filed a list of its members, which 
Bhas refused to do. 





by 67 Ne-| g# 


Bien 


THE LAW OF WARREN AND THE LAW OF NATURE 





The ‘Reel’ Enemy-- 





‘ADL Is Caught In Scheme To 


Brainwash In ‘Educational’ Film 


Close cooperation between Citi- 
zens’ Council leaders and state offi- 
cials has resulted in the withdrawal 
of a pro-integration propaganda film 
from the circulating library of the 
Mississippi Department of Education. 

The film, “The High Wall,” was 
produced and donated to the state 
audio-visual library by the Anti De- 
famation League of B'nai B’rith, a 
pro-integration Jewish organization. 
The ADL, which has been at the 
forefront of the drive to forcibly 
integrate the South, presented the 
film as an “educational” aid, for 
showings to high school and col- 
lege classes and adult groups, such 
as Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The story depicted in the 25-min- 
ute film is that of a native-born 
American family in a community rap- 
idly filling with Polish immigrants. 
The plot carefully cultivates the idea 
that children know niuch more about 
the delicate and complex matters of 
human relations than their parents. 

In the film, the children of the 
American family are depicted as pity- 
ing their “prejudiced” parents, who 
do not enjoy the “enriching experience 
of intermingling with persons of dif- 
ferent <e ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds.” Artfully injected through- 
out the narration is the old integra- 
tionist theme that “children have to 
be taught to hate,” the word “hate” 
in this sense apparently meaning 
“prefer not to associate with.” 

As could be expected, the film 
ends with the ADL’s version of 
“justice” triumphant, and with 
white and Negro children playing 
happily together while, engulfed in 
“brotherhood and tolerance,” 
Americans and Poles walk arm-in- 
arm into the setting sun. 

“The High Wall” had been circu- 
lated throughout Mississippi since 
1953, until an alert state senator de- 

cided it was time to head the villains 
off at the pass. Sen. George Yar- 
brough of Red Banks saw the film at 
a P-TA meeting, and promptl? wrote 
a letter of protest to J. M. Tubb, state 
superintendent of education, sending 
copies to the State Sovereignty Com- 
mission and the Citizens’ Council. 
e two state agencies and the 
Citizens’ Council, working together 


closely, arranged a screening of “The 
High Wall” for officials concerned 
with the problem, and Superintend- 
ent Tubb assured Sen. Yarbrough that 
the film would be withdrawn from 
circulation if found objectionable. 

Everyone present at the screening 
session agreed that “The High Wall” 
was unfit for showing to Mississippi 
schoolchildren. 

“Typical of the propaganda we 
see so often on television these 
days,” is the way Maurice Malone, 
director of the State Sovereignty 
Commission, described the film. “I 
do not understand why the film 
has not been questioned before 
this time.” 

Citizens’ Council leaders agreed 
that “there is scarcely a cliche or 
tag-line of integrationist propa- 
ganda overlooked in this film.” The 
Council officials added, “The ADL 
is hardly an appropriate agency to 
supply the schoolchildren of Mis- 
sissippi with educational films.” 
The film was promptly withdrawn 

from the audio-visual library, pending 
final review and action by the State 
Board of Education. 

The entire matter was handled 
quietly, on a routine basis, and with 
full accord among all concerned. 

When an out-of-state newspaper 
reporter attempted to make a sensa- 
tional headline of the case, the entire 
file of correspondence was released to 
the press. The reporter’s only back- 
ing came from Sidney Rosenbaum, 
Mississippi president of the ADL, who 
promptly accused the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil of showing “anti-Semitism” by 
objecting to the propaganda film. 

Significantly, Rosenbaum neglect- 
ed to mention that two state agen- 
cies concurred with Council lead- 
ers in the action. Nor did he 
dispute the fact that the ADL has 
worked unceasingly to promote the 
forcible integration of the races in 
the South, and that by subtly dis- 
seminating propaganda under the 
guise of an “educational” film, the 
ADL sought to brainwash the 
schoolchildren of Mississippi. 

This fact remains: Quietly and 
without bombast, the film was with- 
drawn, and “The High Wall” is no 





longer an obstacle in Mississippi. 


doors after dark, Judge Samuel 


Celler Asks Who'll 
Do The Work If 
Negroes Stay Away 


New York and Philadelphia are taking a second look at their 
race problems, while in Milwaukee and other Northern cities 
tension is steadily mounting to the breaking point 

In New York City, where residents are afraid to venture out- 


S. Leibowitz has urged Mayor 


Robert F. Wagner to “get on the radio and advise these people 
who are coming here what the true conditions are in this city.” 





He also called for a one-year? 
residence law for relief clients to 
discourage the steady influx of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans into 
the city. 

Judge Leibowitz told a U. S. 

Senate subcommittee investigating 
. juvenile delinquency in New York 
City that migrants “from the Car- 
ribbean area” should be discour- 
aged from coming to New York, be- 
cause they live in slums which breed 
juvenile crime. 

However, Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.), who has led a constant 
battle in Congress to “improve the 





conditions of the down-trodden South- 
|ern Negro” promptly disagreed with 
| Judge Leibowitz. 
| “We should not discourage them 
from coming,” Celler said. “We 
need them for the hard chores 
and rough work. If they do not 
| come, most of our hotels, restaurants 
and laundries would close. We 
need new-seed immigration.” 

In Philadelphia, Harold Stassen, 
one-time Presidential advisor, Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, college president, 
and now Republican candidate for 
mayor of Philadelphia, has called for 
city action to stop the continued mi- 
gration into the city of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. He pointed out that 
too many of these migrants come to 
Philadelphia, get on the welfare rolls 
immediately and stay there. He said 
they chou be discouraged from mov- 
ing to the city. 

Stassen, like Celler, is an ardent 
supporter of forced race mixing in 
the South. 

In Philadelphia, New York and 
other cities across the North, statis- 
tics now being revealed for the first 
time show that an amazing percentage 
of crime is committed by Negroes. 

Puerto Ricans, with only 7 per cent 
of New York City’s population, were 
involved in. 22.3 per cent of the “y 
juvenile delinquency cases during the 
first eight months of this year, ac- 
cording to figures released by Judge 
Leibowitz. 


The figures also showed that New 
York’s Negroes, estimated to comprise 
1l per cent of the city’s population, 
were reported to comprise 46.3 per 
cent of the city-wide cases awaiting 
trial. Other figures released were 
just as revealing on a city-wide and 
county-wide basis. 


Since Jan. 1, 57 teen-agers have 
been arrested in New York for mur- 
der or manslaughter and 197 for rape. 

One boy was killed because he 
objected to a member of one of the 
gangs of Negro junior terrorists of- 
ering his mother a smoke of mari- 
juana. 


The situation is so bad in Washing- 
ton, D. C., that Rep. John L. Mc- 
Millan (D-S. C.), chairman of the 
House Committee on the District of 
Columbia, was asked to investigate 
reports that the NAACP was interfer- 
ing with the work of the city’s police 
force. 

“If the NAACP is actually in- 
terfering with the police depart- 
ment—and I understand that it is 
—then it may be necessary to get 
protection from the Marines,” Mc- 
Millan declared. “I understand that 
os eee department makes daily 
ce with the NAACP as well as 
with the Washington Post—and I 
don’t know which is the worst— 
about the manner in which it 
handles cases involving Negroes.” 

After the arrest of two Negroes in 
Milwaukee. as members of a gang 
who raped 13 white women, police 
revealed that their investigation of 
the case had been hampered by Negro 
leaders who charged that the “civil 
rights” of the accused Negro rapists 
were being violated. The police fin- 








ally got the information that led to 
the arrests by an anonymous tip. 


The Milwaukee crime-rate-by- 
race figures were so damaging that 
even an NAACP leader said that if 
things there continued to go on the 
way they have been going, the city 
“will be lucky to escape a major 
race riot by Spring.” , 


With Negroes comprising only 4 
per cent of the 764,000 persons in 
Milwaukee, the records show that 43 
oe! cent of Milwaukee’s crime has 

en committed by Negroes. 


The comparison between these 
Northern crime figures and Southern 
figures for the same period prompted 
the following comments from the edi- 
tor of the Birmingham, Ala., News: 


“Milwaukee is a clean city, a good 
city with a very enterprising news- 
paper, and as far as my me devoted 

ublic officials. It does not have a 
arge Negro population, and hereto- 
fore it has always been more or less 
assumed that very small Negro per- 
centages in an over-all pulation 
fitted themselves in, in the North, 
relatively well. The ugly facts now 
coming to light highlight the suspi- 
cion, all along, that assimilation is 
only 
not, 
real. 


“What can be done about all this 
we have no specific idea other than 
vigorous police action in such places, 
plus an honest awakening of Northern 
politically selected officials and an 
equal awakening on the part of the 
vast majority of responsible Negro 
citizens. 


“We would not try to tell those 
people how to do their job—even 
though, heaven knows, we here in 
the South have had plentiful ad- 
vice from beyond ‘the line’. 

“It is at the least gratifying to 
see that no longer are thinking citi- 
zens of the Northern centers sitting 
back in casual pretense that every- 
thing is hunky-dory. That awaken- 
ing which now seems to be reason- 
ably well on the way may be of 
benefit to an often harassed South. 
Not only will Northerners have 
their hands full with a racial prob- 
lem on their own doorstep, far 
uglier than most Southern difficul- 
ties, but’ an opening of eyes ‘up 
there’ may bring some new deyree 
of understanding of the problems 
we ‘down here’ have. 


“Understanding is all we really 
have asked, that and to leave us 
alone to handle our affairs as re- 
sponsible, decent citizens. What 
will come we do not predict. But 
whatever is to come must and 
should be at our own hands, and 
the same is now most assuredly true 
in that metropolitan belt which 
stretches the breadth of the con- 
tinent — Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
ee Chicago, Philadelphia, New 

ork. 


In a similar vein, Editor Thomas 
Waring of the Charleston, S.C., News 
and Courier said it would be “foolish 
to try to hide the record of violence 
that has accompanied the African in- 
flux to the integrated North.” 


“Whatever the explanation — and 
sociologists can pluck them out by 
the barrel—we see mounting evidence 
of distaste and fear among Northern 
white people,” Waring continues. 


“They have been pointing fingers 
so long at Southern ‘bigotry’ that 
- aegger ee have the courage to admit 

ey place a racial label on these ° 
disturbances. They would not will- 
ingly concede that the Southern pat- 
tern of racial separation, instead of 
oppressing innocent human beings, ac- 
tually enables two races to live in 
mutual respect and harmony. 


(See NORTH p. 3) 


resumed in such cases—it is 
as not been, on the whole, 
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A Good Example 


Prince Edward County, Virginia, is showing the nation how 
a determined community can maintain segregation by turning to 
private schools. 

The county, with a population of 8600 whites and 6500 
Negroes has become the first county to close all its public schools 
rather than submit to “token” integration. 

Determined white citizens have set up the Prince Edward 
School Foundation, an organization which has established a 
county-wide . private school system for all school-aged white 
children. 

While the 21 fully-equipped public school buildings re- 
main vacant, the Foundation has found sufficient classrooms, 
teachers, books, and other physical supplies to assure every 
white child in the county an adequate education. 

The Negro community, on the other hand, has shown a com- 
plete lack of concern over whether or not their children go to 
school, since the white citizens have demonstrated that Negroes 
definitely cannot go to white schools. 

e NAACP has not offered to help, and has even per- 
suaded the Negroes not to accept the help of the Foundation, 
which offered to set up a system of private schools for 
Negroes as well as for white students. The only conclusion 
to be drawn is that the NAACP has no real interest in the 
welfare and future of the Negro children. Obviously, the 
NAACP is agitating only for integration, not education. 

Most of the schools operated by the Foundation are housed 
in churches, with the largest, the Prince Edward ao meet- 
ing in the Sunday School rooms of the Farmville Presbyterian 
Church. 

The library has over 7,000 books contributed by persons and 
organizations in and out of Virginia and collected by the Rich- 
mond chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Other classes are held in the local Moose hall and in privately 
owned buildings, including a movie theater which serves as an 
assembly hall. 

More important than these physical facilities are the teachers, 
textbooks, and finances. 

The private system has 66 teachers, all fully qualified 
according to standards set up by the state department of ed- 
ucation. As for textbooks, Roy Pearson, superintendent of the 
private school system, says it “appears as though adequate 
books, old and new, are on hand.” 

The Foundation was reported by Louis Dahl, treasurer, to 
have $100,000 on hand, with pledges of over $200,000 more re- 
ceived from Virginia, and from such places as Massachusetts, 
California, Texas and New York. 

Dahl told a news conference that contributions from out of 
the state have been coming in from people who think “we are 
fighting their battle.” 

Some equipment is still lacking. The system is in need of 
gym equipment, industrial arts and shop equipment, and some 
science laboratory equipment, but, as a whole, financing has 
been no problem to the people, who are willing to pay any price 
to keep their schools segregated. 

To doubters who say that the sources of finance might 

up in future years, Pearson says that “Prince Edward 
will have private schools as long as public schools are required 
to be integrated.” . 

If the NAACP thought the people of Prince Edward were 
bluffing, it knows differently now, as the white children con- 
tinue their segregated education while the Negroes roam the 
streets. . 

The NAACP won its lawsuit to “integrate” in Prince 


Editor 

















Food For Thought! 
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BUILT A RIGHT HOT FIRE UNDER HIMSELF— 





We Like Them To ‘Hate’ Us 


(By Mrs. Frances P. Mims, Editor, “The Councilor,” 
Publication of the Association of Citizens’ Councils of 
Louisiana—Appearing as a Guest Editorial in the Shreveport 
Journal) 

I am a member of a vast and rapidly growing organization— 
the Citizens’ Councils—and I’m glad the Communists, the So- 
cialists, the NAACP and the liberal eggheads of the United States 
hate my organization! 

I hope the Citizens’ Councils will continue to head their 
list of “pet hates.” So long as they hate us, I am sure we are 
on the right track about the things we believe in. 

These organizations, and many individuals who hate Citizens’ 
Councils, usually hate everything else American. They are dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our form of government. They are de- 
termined to ruin us economically, weaken us morally and destroy 
our racial integrity. They would educate us to ideologies foreign 
to the traditions of our forefathers. They cynically do their di 
work under the: banner of “democracy.” I am glad they havent 
invited me to join their party. 

While they merely hate the Citizens’ Councils, they ridicule 
and despise the Constitution of the United States, competitive 
enterprise, democratic government—and would destroy them. 
They despise our independence, our initiative and our freedom 
—and would curtail them. They hate our churches and our faith 
in God—the foundation of -everything that makes life worth 
living—and would subvert them to their own atheistic purposes. 

They hate racial segregation, for they recognize in it a vast 
barrier to their program of destruction. To annihilate it, they 
use men of influence in every walk of life and build hate and 
suspicion between white and colored citizens. They train and 
send into strategic places in government experts in the field of 
psychological warfare. They infiltrate our churches, and lure 
dupes into willfully misinterpreting the gospel of Christian 
Brotherhood as a sociological interracial program, acceptance of 
which is mandatory for salvation. 

They hate the Citizens’ Council movement because it repre- 
sents another of the unified, unyielding forces at work in America 
against them. They hate us because we are actively fighting for 
the preservation of racial integrity and are determined never to 
retreat from battle until a complete victory has been won. They 
engage in name-calling in their hate—classing us a bigots, lynch- 
ers, hoodlums and demagogues. 

Yes, they hate the Citizens’ Councils—and for good cause. 
We are as far apart as the poles in our aims and purposes. But 
the membership of the Councils is made up of God-fearing, 
freedom-loving Americans who hate no one, however mis- 

ided he may be. Our fight is for the good things of life—a 

ight which would be nullified by hate. Our struggle is to 
preserve for our children the wonderful faith in God and 
Country which has been taught us, and which is outlined for 
us in unmistakable language in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

They hate us. But an aroused band of Christian people will 
not be deterred. We march together under the banner of Faith, 
Hope and Charity—and we're not afraid of what the ultimate 
outcome will be! ° 


Mixing Gets GOP High Priority 


Republicans have set a new “high 
priority” goal — the forcing of Ne- 
groes into white public places on an 
integrated basis. 

A report on “Human Rights and 
Needs” released Oct. 10 by the Re- 





Progress listed as one of the major 
aims of the party the elimination of 
racial segregation in public places. 
The report set this as “a high 
priority goal, requiring a cooperative 





Edward County. But the Negroes have lost their schools. 





Report From 
Tennessee 


By Richard Burrow, Jr: 


Altamont — The notorious Red 
Highlander Folk School is back in 
the news again. 

The Monteagle, Tenn. school, 
where subversion and integration are 
taught and practiced openly, was 
raided last month by sheriff's deputies 
and a large quantity of whiskey was 
found on the premises. 

District attorney-general A. F, 





| Sloan at that time filed a petition to 


close the school, charging that it has 
“a reputation of being a place where 
paar drink and engage in, immoral, 
ewd and unchaste practices.” 

At the resultant hearing, Mrs. 
William Lane, who lived next door 
to Highlander, said that she had 
“often seen white women and Ne- 
gro men and vice versa doing things 
together dressed in as little as they 
could get on.” 

She said sometimes “as late as one 
o'clock in the morning I have heard 
them hollering and shouting.” 

The attorney for the school, Cecil 
Bransetter of Nashville, denied 
charges and counter-claimed that the 
school and its officials were bein 
“harassed, deprived of constitutiona 
iberties because it conducts an in- 
tegrated educational system.” 

Witnesses for the state described 
the school as everything from “an 
integrated house of ill fame” to a 
“cesspool of Communism.” 

Circuit Judge Chester C. Chattin 
ordered the administration building 
of the school padlocked because of 
illegal sales of r on the premises, 
but refused to grant the order closing 
the entire school. 

However, Sloan said that the state 
will present new, evidence when it 
seeks in November to revoke the 
charter of the school by a jury trial. 

“I want that school closed before 
the adults out there can start training 
the youth of our section in sex rela- 
tions out of wedlock and drinking 
habits,” Sloan told reporters. 

“The practice out there can’t be 
stopped unless the court forbids 
people from gathering there. Have 
you ever heard of the heads of 
Vanderbilt University, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee the Univer- 
sity of the South running off into 
the woods, kissing and hugging 
women?” 

- Sloan said that the November hear- 
ing was but the first move in a de- 
termined plan to close Highlander, 
which has been the target of several 
state and Federal probes since its 
founding 27 years ago. 

A special Tennessee legislative com- 
mittee, after a lengthy probe early 
this year, recommended that Sloan 
bring legal action against the school 
and take steps to revoke its charter. 

Meanwhile, a member of the com- 
mittee has agreed with Sloan that 
justice “will never complete” in 
the case “until the institution is com- 
pletely padlocked and its charter re- 
voked.” 

Representative Harry Lee Senter 
of Bristol declared that there was 
ample evidence in the legislative 
committee’s report of “immoral 
rac e-mixing, ition, subversion 
and numerous other crimes that 
violate the American tradition, 
which would justify padlocking the 
institution.” 

“The good people of Grundy 
County as well as all the decent peo- 
ple of Tennessee have a right to ex- 
pect protection from such sordid ac- 
tivity,” Senter said. 

He noted the recent disclosure from 
the office of Senator James O. East- 
land (D-Miss.), that the U. S. State 
Department had sent a group of 
teachers from France to visit the 
“school.” 





South Fulton — Parents of Negro 
students who tried to enroll in the 
all-white high school here have ap- 
parently decided against pursuing 
their integration attempt. Shortly 
after their appearance at the white 
school, leaflets were distributed 
throughout the city listing the names 
of the Negro children. At the bot- 
tom of the circular was this comment: 

“If the need arises, the names and 
addresses of the instigators, their 
credit sources, and the names of em- 
ployers and affilietes will be fur- 
nished.” 





Nashville—W. E. Michael, Sweet- 
water attorney and author of “The 
Age of Error” recently addressed the 
regular monthly meeting of the 
Davidson County Chapter of the Ten- 
nessee Federation for Censtitutional 
Government. Theme of his talk was 
“Our Constitutional Crisis and Where 
Do We Go From Here?” Dr. Clyde 
Alley, chairman of the county or- 
ganization, presided over the business 
session which followed Michael’s ad- 

ress. 





publican Committee on Program and! effort by government at all levels.” 


(See TENNESSEE, p. 4) 
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North Has ‘Enough’ Negroes 


“We don’t doubt that Judge Lei- 
bowitz speaks for large numbers of 
substantial New York citizens who 
are justifiably alarmed at the Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican crime rate in 
their city. Unquestionably, the flood 
of migrants must be stemmed if 
New York City is not to be over- 
whelmed by lawless and socially- 
delinquent elements. But this reali- 
zation on the part of Judge 
Leibowitz and other New Yorkers 
comes too late. It has been New 
Yorkers who have led the attack 
on peaceful separation of the races 
—the only system that will preserve 
harmony among peoples with dif- 
ferent standards of behavior. If he 
wants to attack the problem honest- 
ly he will start a campaign for open, 
frank and fair segregation in New 
York City.” 

Southerners aren’t alone in their 
castigation of the “Civil Rights do- 
gooders” as the cause of the current 
wave of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency in the North. 

Monsignor Joseph McCaffey, for 
30 years chaplain of the New 

York police department, blames the 
“coddlers”. He named “lenient 
judges, oversympathetic youth 
board consultants, professional do- 
gooders and sob-sisters, male and 
female” as the leading causes of 
the crime wave. 

Columnist Raymond Moley_ ex- 
plained the situation in more detail. 

“New York has a so-called Youth 
Board,” said Moley, “which em- 
ploys a large number of social 
workers. When a recent killing took 
place, the Board ‘threw extra so- 
cial workers into the area, no doubt 
armed with pencils and notebooks. 

“*“Treaties’ are negotiated by the 
‘ so-called authorities with gangs, just 

as if they were Indian tribes or 

foreign nations. The Youth Board 
has a large number of young em- 
ployees who join gangs, not to 

‘spy’, but to use ‘good offices’ with 
members. 
he great influx of Puerto Ricans, 
now numbering 700,000 into New 
York has been encouraged by the two 
men who represented East Harlem 
in Congress for many years, Fiorello 
La Guardia and Vito Marcantonio, 
and both profited by their solid vote. 
Harlem itself has received the tender 
ministrations of politicians for a long 
time. While La Guardia was mayor 
the police were so restricted that they 
lived in fear of their lives in that area. 
The police, who are willing if per- 
mitted to use force to meet force, 
should be free from political and 
welfare restrictions.” 

Despite the facts and figures now 
coming to light, parents who try to 
protect their children from the phy- 
sical and mental dangers of integra- 
tion are being severely criticized by 
the press and some religious groups. 

Commenting on the protest of par- 
ents in Glendale, a section of New 
York City into which Negro and 
Puerto Rican pupils are being trans- 
ported by bus daily in an effort to 
integrate schools, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune said in an editorial that 
the parents’ behavior was “shame- 
ful . intolerable . . . an ugly 
thing . . . turning an eight, nine or 
ten year old child into a tool of 
bigotry.” 

The American Jewish Congress said 
that it was a “sad fact” that segrega- 
tion remained in some schools in New 
York. 

In a report criticizing the Board of 
Education, the AJC said, “In fact, 
the actual number of segregated 
schools has been increasing.” 

The report said that the 221 current 
special service elementary and junior 
high schools in New York City con- 
stitute a rise of 8 such schools over 
last year’s figures and a rise of 134 
Since 1950. 

The AJC also urged the board to 
seek personnel willing and able to 
implement integration. 

n the midst of the obvious damage 
that is being done to the city of New 
York by Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
their white political friends, Harlem’s 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell is leading 
a fight to get more Negroes on the 
city government payroll. 


“ 


(Continued from p. 1) 


Powell has proposed a_ political 
formula which would “give every 
third political. job to a Negro or a 
Puerto Rican.” 

“The 1960 census will show that 
50 per cent of the New York 
County population is either Negro 
or Puerto Rican,” said the Negro 
politician, “but under our ‘go slow’ 
program we will demand only one 
out of every three elected and ap- 
pointed public officials.” 

This type of Negro “gimme” think- 
ing was hit sharply by Alexander F. 
Jones, executive editor of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Herald American: 

“It is a sad thing, and a matter 
which is being suppressed in most 
Northern cities, but the fact is that 
the best argument for segregation 
is the crime record in Negro centers 
and the fact that education stand- 
ards are set back dangerously where 
there is integration. 

“It is also a fact that when the 
present type of Negro and Puerto 
Rican newcomer moves into a city 
district it quickly becomes a slum 
and crime figures soar. Further- 
more, no citizen has the privilege 
of pointing to the color of his skin 
pet ar the character of his dwelling 
as an answer to why he murdered 
innocent children in a playground.” 

A special three-page article in the 
Oct. 5 issue of U. S. News and World 
Report gives a graphic picture of 
existing conditions in New York: 

“Today the policemen carry their 
night sticks once more, but are not 
permitted to use them. A youth 
who commits a crime is regarded 
as ‘troubled’ and needing the help 
of a psychiatrist. 

“A family arriving here without 
money, without a trade, perhaps 
not even speaking English, needs 
help. So it goes on relief—and 
stays there. 

“The official theory is that people 
who get into trouble are ‘unfortunate’ 
and that the State should help them. 

“The housing projects are be- 
coming as filthy as the old slums, 
fast sinking into slums themselves. 
The new quarters don’t change the 
old habits of the occupants. There 
is the same garbage and trash on 
the sidewalks, tossed there by ‘air 
mail’ in paper bags from upper 
windows at night. It is the prac- 
tice that has gone on in Harlem for 
years, to the continuing frustra- 
tion of the sanitation department.” 

“Governor Rockefeller,” continues 
the report, “has urged a long-term 
program calling for the community to 
work at ‘the creation of a moral 
climate—by parental example, love 
and moral guidance’.” 

The city is grumbling, the report 
admits, and calling for more drastic 
action. 


“One demand that is growing is 
for curbs on relief programs that 
are supporting thousai of New 


York families in idleness,” says U. 
S. News and World Report. “New 
Yorkers complain that moneyless 
families are flocking to New York 
from all parts of the country and go 
on relief the day they get here. 
Once on relief, they never seem to 
get off.” 


Another complaint voiced by re- 
sponsible taxpayers is the giving of 
excessive welfare checks for “aid to 
dependent children.” 


“Just recently, the city’s welfare 
commissioner said that about 47,500 
children born out of wedlock are re- 
ceiving aid for dependent children. 
This is about 38 per cent of all chil- 
dren receiving such aid. In addition, 
other illegitimate children are being 
cared for in foster homes or institu- 
tions or by other welfare programs,” 
the article added. 

A Brooklyn grand jury last February 
charged that the welfare department 
is encouraging the birth of illegitimate 
children and contributing directly to 
juvenile delinquency. 

The grand jury recommended that 
relief clients “ permitted only one 
illegitimate child—or lose aid. 

White families in cities across the 
North are solving the problems 
brought about by the black invasion 
by moving out into the suburbs. 
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In Philadelphia, for example, new 
suburban developments have sprung 
up, to which white Philadelphians 
have been moving at a rate of 11,500 
families a year. 

A three-part study of population 
trends in Philadelphia, begun in 
1955 by an independent citizens’ 
group and supported by the radical- 
ly pro-integration Fund for the Re- 
public, concedes that the “Negro 
population, in spite of its centuries 
of residence in America, has at 
present some of the characteristics 
of an incompletely assimilated im- 
migrant’ group. The lower class of 
Negroes have carried forward cer- 
tain patterns of family life -at 
variance with white middle-class 
customs.” j 

A conference held in Newark, N. J., 
last May on the ACTION program for 
the American city was told: 

“In the 14 largest metropolitan 
areas white population increased 
only four per cent from 1940 to 50, 
while Negro population increased 68% 
per cent. This trend is continuing.” 

The preliminary report of the Com- 
mission of Race and Housing found: 

“The Negro population, once pre- 
dominantly Southern and rural, is 
rapidly becoming urban and national. 
Negro migration from the South to 
the North and West and from farms 
to cities since the onset of World War 
Two is measured in millions. 

“The cityward movement of Ne- 
non has coincided with an unprece- 

ented exodus of whites from larger 
cities to the suburbs.” 

In the 46 years since 1910, Phila- 
delphia’s white population had in- 
creased only 37,000. The Negro 
population had increased ten times 
as rapidly. It stood at 456,855, up 
77,000 from 1950. Negroes were 
23.3 per cent of the city’s J 


Who Says Sin Doesn't Pay? - - 





Subsidized Illegitimacy Is 
‘Welfare State’ Byproduct 


Additional facts and figures about | 
the Federal Government’s subsidiza- ' 
tion of Negro illegitimacy were| 
brought to light in the September is- 
sue of Farm and Ranch Magazine. In 
an editorial, Editor Tom Anderson 
ro ne 

“In Washington, the Hershey city 
(60 per cent chocolate and 40 per 
cent nuts), nearly one out of five chil- 
dren born last year was born out of 
wedlock. According to a recent sur- | 
vey, 1600 white and 8700 colored 
children were born out of wedlock 
in North Carolina in 1957. The Flor- 
ida Welfare Department has 68,290 
dependent children on its rolls, 18,701 
of whom are white and 49,500 Negro. 
Assistance is paid for- the care of 
13,476 ‘illegitimate’ Florida children, 
of whom 12,863 are Negroes. (Many 
of our colored brethren are inclined 
to be careless about integrating with 
the opposite sex without benefit of 
clergy.) 

“In the Welfare State, good 
breeding merely means quantity. 
Mothers with as many as 10 or 12 
children born out of wedlock get 
as much as $330 a month. ‘Human 
Events’ reports that one particularly 
fertile female in California has pro- 
pagated a connubial commune (for- 
merly called a family) of 19 human 
events for which she reportedly gets 
$11,000 government money this 
year. This constantly-expecting lit- 
ter is expected to ‘settle’ for more 
than $259,000 from the taxpayers 
in the next 10 years. By the time 
she finds out what’s causing all 
those blessed events, she'll be ready 





tion.’ They were four times as 
numerous in the city as in the 
seven-county suburbs. 

A recent study of the Philadelphia 
area’s social and economic character- 
istics by the Fels Institute of Local 
and State Government contained this 
prediction: 

“The present decade, 1950-60, will 
establish a new growth record in 
Negro population. The average in- 
crease for the first seven years of the 
decade has been 16,000 per year and 
there does not appear to be a lessen- 
ing of this trend. 

“By 1960 there will be about 540,- 
000 Negroes in Philadelphia, repre- 
senting more than 25 per cent of the 
total city population.” 

The white exodus from the city 
seems likely to continue. 

A Philadelphia firm’s survey of 
place of living preference among its 
employees showed that 40 per cent of 
those who had moved from the city to 
the suburbs stated that they did so 
because a Negro had moved into their 
city neighborhood. 

Almost every week, a Negro family 
moves into a previously all white city 
block. 

In Chicago, neighborhood segrega- 
tion is so prevalent that the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission is calling 
Chicago the “most segregated city in 
the nation.” 

Encouraged by the _ step-softly 
course of action being forced on the 
city police departments of the North, 
Negro brutality, which has never been 
a great problem in the South, is be- 
ginning to show signs of a new 
awakening. 

In Memphis, a Negro was arrested 
for the assault and rape of seven 
white women. Immediately the City 
Commission was asked to look into 
what a Negro civic group described as 
“police brutality” against Negroes. 

The Negro ow sent letters to 
Mayor Edmund Orgill and Police 
Commissioner Claude Armour de- 
manding that Memphis police show 
the same “courtesy and respect to 
Negroes as to white persons” in mak- 


hing arrests. 
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Church Women Seek 
Continued Segregation 





The Board of Managers of the 
United Church Women of Mississippi 
adopted a resolution Sept. 30, calling 
for continued racial segregation. 

The resolution was then presented 
to the United Church Women’s or- 
ganization in a meeting at New York 
City on Oct. 13. 


(Editor’s Note — At press time, 
the results of the presentation of 
this petition to the national group 
were unknown. 


The national women’s group ' is 
an affiliate of the National Council 
of Churches, which advocates forcible 





integration. 


for old age assistance. Sin does 
-_ pay? In the Welfare State it 
oes. 


“At the present rate and under 

ages methods, experts figure we'll 
keeping up one million American 

illegimates by 1965. Overall, it’s cost- 
ing American taxpayers $210 million 
a year to support more than 300,000 
children of illegitimate parents. Total 
government aid to dependent children 
costs, and feeds inflation, to the tune 
of $1.1 billion a year. 

“The reason public assistance 
has become a back-breaking, cheat- 
ing, loafer-producing farce is be- 
cause the Federal Government took 
it over. Under Federal law, no 
one, not even the County Prosecu- 
tor, is permjtted to look at the rolls 
of public assistance grants. If lo- 
cal officials and local people were 
responsible for all public welfare 
and made all records available for 
public examination, such sordid 
conditions would end quickly, be- 
cause local people -wouldn’t toler- 
ate these abuses with ‘their’ money. 

“The answer to the welfare prob- 
lem is the same as the answer to the 
farm problem: Get the Federal Gov- 
emment out!” 


Hot Dog! 


Rumors from Washington hint that 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, one-time lawyer for the 
NAACP who is credited with much 
of the influence that prevailed in the 
1954 integration decision, is thinking 
of retiring. 

However, other rumors about his 
probable successor have acted to 
counter-balance any rejoicing that 
Southerners may doing about the 
possibility of his retirement. 

Henry Friendly, a newly-appointed 
judge in the Federal Circuit Court 
in New York and a one-time Harvard 
student and law clerk of Frankfurter, 
is his choice to succeed him on the 
Supreme Court. 

Following Friendly’s selection for 
the Federal bench, there was a back- 
stage report in Washington that this 
was in preparation for elevating him 
to the Supreme Court in place of his 
former teachet and strong booster. 

One account even claimed Frank- 
furter had definite assurances of this 
from the White House. 








St. Louis Businessmen Fight 


To Retain Right 


To Choose 


Own Patrons Despite Pressure 


The St. Louis Tavern Operators’ 
Association is putting up a fight to 
keep their businesses from being 
swallowed by the “civil rights” wave 
that is now sweeping the North. 

The Association is passing petitions 
among its members to seht to city, 
state and national elected officials. 

The petition states, “We, the under- 
signed, are opposed to any bill that 
will take away our freedom of choice 
and the right not to associate with 
anyone we do not want to, nor are we 
- favor of giving others special privi- 
eges. 

A letter which accompanies the 
petition asks, “Do you want to be 


Houston Stops Threat 


Houston, Texas voters have stopped 





ACT | cold an integration plot in that city. 


e plot was hatched around the 
idea of getting 20 per cent of the 
city’s eligible voters to sign petitions 
requesting a special election to vote 
on integration of Houston schools. 

The integrationists needed 46,991 
signatures on the petitions before 
the special election could be called. 

However, they fell far short of the 
mark and could get only 5943 signers. 
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forced by law to serve or hire Ne- 
groes in your tavern, store, restau- 
rant, beauty shon, barber shop, 
etc.? This petition is against this 
move.” 

The letter reminds the petitifhers 
that Negroes had recently succeeded 
in electing two more Negro aldermen 
in St. Louis. 

“Take time out and see what is 
happening; look around for yourself. 
What is going to happen to all of 
us if more people don’t wake up 
and help us do the job? Did you 
ever stop to think of how they got 
two more colored aldermen? They 
worked hard — together and not 
criticizing one another. The job that 
the colored people did and are doing 
was not done overnight. They have 
been working since 1901 and are not 
doing the job by themselves. They’ve 
got a lot of smart white people help- 
ing them do it—not for everyone’s 
benefit, but for selfish greed and their 
own benefits.” 


Black Cats Find 
Mixed Cincy Nite 
Means Biz Gone 


A Negro rock ’n roll group has 
learned first-hand that integration is 
an expensive undertaking. 

The Platters, described recently as 
part of the “black menace to Amer- 
ica’s teen-agers”, were arrested Aug. 
2 in a Cincinnati hotel where they 
were staying with three white girls 
and one Negro girl. They were 
charged with aiding and abetting 
prostitution. 

Immediately, their manager states, 
night clubs and other interests started 
canceling kings. 

The quartet has lost $500,000 worth 
of business since they were caught 
in the interracial love nest by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati vice squad. 
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Expansion of ‘Forum’ Series 
Told To Alabama Lawmakers 


Alabama lawmakers have seen first 
hand how the South’s story is being 
told to the nation by the “Citizens 
Council Forum” weekly television 
and radio series. 

A special joint session of the 
Alabama Legislature was called 
Sept. 25 to view one of the films 
in the series, in which Senator 
Richard B. Russell (D-Ga.) called 
for Southern unity and praised the 
Citizens’ Councils for their nation- 
wide information program. 

Two top officials of “Citizens’ 
Council Forum” introduced the film 
and presented a brief outline of the 
history and progress of the series. 
The two, W. J. Simmons, president, 
and Richard D. Morphew, executive 
producer, both of Jackson, Miss., were 
invited to the joint session in a resolu- 
tion passed earlier by both houses. 

They explained how “Citizens’ 
Council Forum” had grown from a 
local presentation on a Jackson tele- 
vision station into a syndicated pub- 
lic-service series produced in Wash- 
oe and aired by nearly 300 
television and radio stations through- 
out the nation. 

“The program is seen each week 
by millions of Americans in vir- 
tually every state,” Simmons said. 
“This is the South’s only continu- 
ing effort to date aimed at pene- 
trating the ‘paper curtain’ of North- 
ern mas s-communications media. 
And the effort has been highly 
successful.” 

Simmons pointed out that “Citi- 
zens’ Council Forum” has been sched- 
uled by stations “from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from Alaska to Florida.” 

“The tremendous volume of mail 
we receive in Jackson,” he added, 
“is proof that the South can get a 








sympathetic hearing in every part of 


the United States. It is up to us to 
provide the vehicle by which our 
story can reach every American.” 

Morphew explained that programs 
in the series are recorded in Wash- 
ington and released each week to 
participating stations. He conducts 
the interviews, which feature leadin 
Senators and Congressmen from 
North and South, and representing 
both political parties. 

One out of every six of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in the 
U. S. Congress has appeared on 
“Citizens’ Council Forum” thus far. 
he pointed out, adding “we are told 
that this has had a unifying effect 
on the Washington scene.” 

“The program is completely spon- 
taneous,” he said, “and that is one 
thing which has won it such a grati-: 
fying reception. The ae speak 
their minds openly and rankly, with- 
out trying to follow a script. 

The Alabama lawmakers saw a 
current program in the series, in 
which Senator Russell, an acknowl- 
edged leader of the South, called for 
close cooperation among Southern 
states to carry the South’s message 
to the rest of the nation. 

Russell added that Southern 
unity is especially vital during the 
crucial days ahead. He praised 
“Citizens’ Council Forum” for its 
leadership in conducting a nation- 
wide information campaign. 

“Citizens’ Council Forum” is the 
television and radio service of the Citi- 
zens’ Councils of America, a South- 
wide group representing Councils and 
affiliated organizations in 11 Southern 
states. The program is financed en- 
tirely through voluntary contributions, 
which may be sent to: Citizens’ 
Council Forum, 813 Plaza Bldg., 
Jackson, Miss. 





Negro Religious Leaders 
See Folly Of Mixing 


Two Negro religious leaders have | 
taken an open stand_against forced 
racial integration. 

Dr. Joseph H. Jackson, president 
of the National Baptist Convention, 
the world’s largest Negro church or- 
ganization, gave his views in his an- 
nual address Sept. 10. 

“No American Negro,” Dr. Jack- 
son said, “has the right, under the 
laws of our land, to seek to force 
himself upon a congregation of 
white Christians who do not invite 
or welcome his membership among 


“The struggle for first-class citizen- 
ship is not a struggle for so-called 
race mixing,” he continued. 

“In a democracy like ours, the law 
never dictates who shall be your com- 
panion, your friend, your associate 
and your house guest,” Jackson added. 

“The truth is, under our form 
of government it is no legal of- 
fense to practice racial prejudice. 
There is no law on the statute 
books of the United States of 
America that can prohibit one man 
from thinking he is better than an- 
other and from feeling he has the 
right to discriminate against other 
races. 


“The struggle for first-class citizen- 
ship does not involve the right to 
worship in a church that has a tradi- 
tion of racial segregation or discrimi- 
nation. Under the laws of our land 
churches may, if they will or wish, 
draw the line as to who shall be 
members and who shall not be. 

“It is both un-Christian and un- 
fair to seek to force ourselves upon 
others.” 


Bishop Sherman L. Greene, senior 
bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, said that the Ne- 
gro may be over-emphasizing the is- 
sue of integration. 


“We must not promote the idea 
that Ne institutions are necessarily 
inferior, he said. 


“Instead,” he said, “all our efforts 
should be directed towards improve- 
ments of our own standards and ob- 
jectives.” 

The greatest threat in this era, 
he said, is that the Negro will pro- 
duce a generation of children who 


have been propagandized to believe | 


“no institution, school, church or 
even business, is worthwhile, un- 
less racially mixed.” 





Race Riots In W. Va. 


West Virginia’s integrated high 
schools, previously described as 
“models of progress in desegregation, 
have been having race troubles. 

In Raleigh County, in the heart 
of the Billion Dollar Smokeless Coal 
Field area, enrollment of three Ne- 
groes result in name-calling inci- 
dents and a hair-pulling struggle be- 
tween a white girl student and one 
of the Negroes: The Negroes went 
home and told their parents that they 
were “attacked and run off,” resulting 
in one of the parents “going to 
Charleston” to seek court protection 
against white teen-agers who didn’t 
want to go to school with Negroes. 

The school principal, D. D. 
Bryson, quickly gave NAACP Ne- 
gro attorney Willard L. Brown of 
Charleston assurance that the Ne- 
groes “would be provided with full 
protection” from the white chil- 
dre 


n. 

At Montgomery, W. Va., clashes 
between Negroes and white students 
were reported. 

Trouble began to flare up the night 
of Sept. 11 following a_post-football 
game dance in the school gymnasium. 
A white eighth grade student re- 
ported being beaten by a gang of 
Negroes outside the school. It was 
later learned that several Negroes 
were holding white boys and beating 
them outside the gym. 

In Charleston, a fight broke out 
at a football game when two white 
boys were assaulted under the stands 
by Negroes. About 200 Negroes and 
about half that many whites left the 
stands and started fighting, using 





chairs as weapons. 


NCCJ Seminar 
Advises Teens To 
Disregard Parents 


A view often expressed by teen- 
agers—that children know more than 
their parents—has now been set into 
writing by the National! Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 

“Teen-agers should have the right 
to select their own friends,” said the 
report of the sixth annual youth 
seminar, of the New Orleans chapter 
of the NCCJ. “If parents don’t agree 
with the choice, they should explain 
why, but should not attempt to for- 
bid the relationship.” 

Led by a group of grey-haired 
“idealists” whose mental development 
apparently had not progressed much 
further than their teen-aged com- 
panions, the conference also agreed 
“Everybody has to mix with people 
of different beliefs sooner or later, 
so why not sooner?” 

They added, “Social and economic 
positions in life breed prejudice only 
if allowed to do so by the individual.” 

Another conclusion of the group: 
“People of different beliefs shouldn't 
be merely tolerated; they should be 
respected, appreciated and admired.” 

“Knowledge teaches that differences 
are of little importance,” the student 
philosophers added, with blissful 
ignorance. 

Speakers at the seminar included 
representatives of the United Church 
Women, the Junior Achievement 
League and other civic and business 
groups. 





Boss Man Derailed As Porters’ Mix Bid Sidetracked -- 





Union Leaders, Negro Comrades 
Forget integration ‘Principles’ 


While Fighting Each Other 


“Who the hell appointed you as 
mony of al] the Negro union mem- 

rs in America?” shouted the head 
man of organized labor to the head 
Negro of organized labor. 

The shouting session was the high- 
light of the week-long national AFL- 
_ convention which ended Sept. 


4. 
A. ~~ Randolph, Negro presi- 
dent of the sleeping car porters’ 
union, and a vice-president of the 
AFL-CIO, served notice during the 
last moments of the convention that 
Negroes would press harder and 
harder to eliminate discrimination in 
the union. He said, in effect, that 
Negroes had no right to maintain 
their own unions and that they should 
be forced to join integrated unions. 

This argument was bitterly de- 
nounced by AFL-CIO president 
George Meany, who cuttingly in- 
quired of Randolph, “Who the hell 
appointed you as guardian of all 
a union members in Amer- 
ica 

The AFL-CIO constitution com- 
mits it to the abolition of racial segre- 
gation, but this marks the first at- 
tempt to invoke the clause to force 
Negroes to mix with whites. 

Meany, backed by most of his top 
labor leaders, loudy defeated Ran- 
dolph’s attempt to get the conven- 
tion to threaten two all-white — 


ars 


with expulsion unless they made 
on pledges to drop their color 
within six months. 

The two unions are the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, which have a 
total of 200,000 members. 


The logic or lack thereof used by 
the two union leaders prompted an 
editorial in the Birmingham, Ala., 
News: 

“A brisk verbal exchange over 
ideological differences that interests 
us was that featuring AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany and the boss of 
the sleeping car porters’ Negro union, 


Philip Randolph. The argument con- 
cerned Randolph’s effort to force Ne- 
groes to abandon segregated unions 
and integrate with white unions. 

“The AFL-CIO president, with an 
admirable show of emotion and logic, 
in about equal parts, defended the 
right of Negroes to have their own 
union locals if they so desire, and he 
made his views stick. 

“Opposing Randolph’s contention 
that Negroes should be forced to 
abandon their union locals, Meany 
thundered, during the AFL-CIO na- 
tional convention, ‘I’m for the demo- 
cratic rights of Negro members to 
maintain a union if they want to... 
I believe that a group of members 
of a Negro union that want to stay 
that way have a right to stay that 
way.’ ’ 

“Randolph’s syllogistic logic (i.e. 
feathers are light, light comes 
from sun, therefore feathers 
come from the sun) purporting to 
prove that voluntary segregation is 
as great a danger to America as 

Communism has its humorously 
ridiculous angles, but, unfortunate- 
ly, represents an interpretation of 
so-called democratic principles that 
didn’t originate in labor unions. 
Various shades of it can be found 

with disquieting frequency in some 

U. S. Supreme Court decisions of 
recent years. 

“As Meany said, there are many 
Negro unions whose members prefer 
segregation, who feel that their wel- 
fare is enhanced by that arrangement 
and, who, very rightly,’ assume that 
their voice would lost in an in- 
tegrated union dominated by white 
men. Under democratic principles 
that is their prerogative. 

“Forcing them against their will 
to abandon their traditional associa- 
tions is the rankest violation of demo- 
cracy as we in America understand 
it. e issue is one that, of course, 
lies at the heart of strife precipitated 
by the U. S. Supreme Court decision 
of 1954 and force bills introduced in 





Congress under the name of civil 


ts. 

“Some of the same _ thinking in- 
dulged in by Randolph is revealed 
in Thurgood Marshall’s recent threat 
to march from Washington, D. C.,, 
into pony gy and try to force on 
that state the NAACP’s formula of 
democracy — forced mixing of the 
races in all circumstances and condi- 
tions. Whether the Mississippi Ne- 
gro wants it or not is beside the 
point, just as it was beside the point 
with Randolph as to whether the 
AFL Negro wanted forced integra- 
tion. 

“Martin Luther King, in a talk 
in Jackson, Miss., criticized Missis- 
sippi Negroes for their ‘apathy’ to- 
ward the goals of the NAACP. 
Whether the Mississippi Negroes 
might prefer their own company, 
might enjoy restricting their associa- 
tion to themselves isn’t a matter 
of concern to the NAACP. Rev. 
King and Marshall think they know 
what is best for Mississippi Negroes 
and will force their views on them 
if they have to go to-court to do it. 

“A general application of AFL- 
CIO President Meany’s views on the 
democratic rights of the individual 
Negro would a valuable contribu- 
tion to our American society at this 
time.” 

At least one Northern columnist 
wasn’t surprised. 

“The Shae between labor and 
the NAACP has been coming on for 
months,” said Don Oberdorfer, writ- 
ing in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The once-warm relationship be- 
tween organized labor and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has turned 
to ice. The freeze has serious im- 
plications in the civil rights camp. 

“The union movement has long 
helped finance the militant Negro 
organization, has hel present a 
common front on civil rights legisla- 
tion and has offered supporting briefs 
before the Supreme Court in impor- 
tant civil rights cases.” 





Tennessee 


(Continued from p. 2) 


The Nashville Banner says: “The 
reason we haven't been seeing a 
Northern newsmen touring the Sout 
lately is that they are too busy cov- 
ering race riots at home.’ 





Brownsville — A “Civil Rights” 

complaint backfired on the Negro 
complainant Sept. 30 in Haywood 
County. 
‘ Last month, there was talk about 
Negroes not being allowed to vote 
in Hayw County. Some of them 
even said that they were “not wanted 
around the Courthouse.” 

On Sept. 25, Negro. Omar Carney 
was struck with a stick by a retired 
white farmer in the county court- 
house. 

Carney and his Negro lawyer, J. F. 
Estes immediately ran to the FB 
office, presumably to file a “Civil 
Rights” claim. 

However, the claim backfired when 
the white farmer, George Baggett, 
promptly explained that he struck the 
Negro only because his own civil 
rights were being violated. 

Baggett said Carney step’ on his 
foot “and just kept going. 

“T’d have done the same thing to 
anybody else who stepped on my 
foot that way, regardless of his color. 


on 





Memphis—One more step has been 
taken toward the complete integra- 
tion of Memphis. Negro attorneys in 
Memphis and Shelby County will cast 
ballots with white attorneys on judge- 
ship recommendations, the Memphis- 
Shelby. County Bar Association an- 
nounced Sept. 30. 

A spokesman said the bar’s new 
ogy will permit the city’s 12 Ne- 
gro lawyers to have a voice in the 
association, which makes recom- 
mendations on attorneys seeking 
judgeships. 





Also in Memphis, the Hatch Act 
is finally catching up with Negro pos- 
tal clerk and would-be politician O. Z. 
Evers. 

The Post Office department in- 
formed Evers that it intends to fire 
him or otherwise discipline him for 
his political activity in the recent 
city elections. 

Evers announced for the City Com- 
mifsion in the August election, but 
he did not qualify because he had 
not been a Memphis resident for five 
years. 

He resigned as a postal clerk when 
he announced as a candidate, but 
later withdrew his resignation. 





Mississippi Firm Gives Negroes 
Chance To Create New Jobs 


A unique undertaking in Yazoo 
City, Miss., is ~providing a concrete 
example of cooperation between the 
races in the South. 

A plan originally devised by Ne- 
gro businessman John Oakes to pro- 





Evers said he plans to take his 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Two Negro attorneys, including 
Russell B. Sugarmon, Jr., who was 
defeated in the race for City Water 
Works Commissioner, are represent- 
ing the Negro postal clerk. 





Reports from white students at 
Memphis State University indicate 
that the eight Negroes attending 
school there are for the most 
segregated within the institution. e 
white student body has isolated them 
from any of their regular campus 
functions and activities. 

In addition, they have separate 
seats at athletic events and leave the 
campus at noon each day. None of 
them room or board at the Univer- 
sity. 

Unknown to the press and the 
eneral oe is the part being played 
y the leaders of the Tennessee 
Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. The cavalcade of 15 cars be- 
decked with Confederate flags and 
anti-integration slogans which pa- 
raded around the campus on opening 
day was the only visible protest— 
but Federation officials contend the 
struggle is only beginning and that 
their strategy will eventually result 
in MSU being returned to the con- 
trol of the people. 

A series of paid newspaper adver- 
tisements dealing with the Memphis 
State ecm has already com- 
menced. 





vide employment for displaced Negro 
farm laborers is being put into effect 
by the First Mississippi Corp., a fast- 
rowing white-o wn ed development 
irm which has added dozens of new 
industries in Mississippi in the past 
four years. 

The plan is for Negroes in the 
Yazoo City area to raise $100,000 
which will be used to buy First Mis- 
sissippi stock. First Mississippi will 
then build a plant of some kind to 
employ 100 Negroes, who will invest 
part of their wages into a new fund 
which will go to establish a second 
factory, and so on. 

Oakes said $10,000 was raised in 
the first five days after the plan was 
approved by white and Negro lead- 
ers. The Yazoo County Chamber of 
Commerce is backing the plan. 


Editor Says Noah’ 
Was Early Racist 


Another quotable comment from 
Tom Anderson, editor of Farm & 
Ranch: 

“This head-on battle for power be- 
tween the Federal and state govern- 
ment goes back to Noah. He had to - 
bring into the Ark ‘of every living 
thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort...” 

“If he had just forced integration 
on the boat, we wouldn’t have 
this trouble now. Just think of the 
possibilities: A woodpecker housed 
a carrier pigeon might have 
produced a Pr acy gemmed that not 
only would deliver a message across 
a continent, but would knock on the 
door when it got there.” 
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